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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
sto give its readers alsoa supply of general intellig-nce, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to reevive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
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simple order, 
Address 





Che Onion Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 


by the Community. 
8 Newnou ‘SR, Superintendent. 


Sowing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


‘at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Miuise, C. Oups, Agente 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 
H. W. Burnuam, 
Mes. E. Warrrievp, 


an “assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


} Superintendents. 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 

styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


PO Senne 


Palmeleaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
**Community Grist-mill. 


Sears, Superimtendent. 


D. J. Harr, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for r family use, 


PARANA PLDI DAS 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


~ Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PU BLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitjve Church: an 


octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. a 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the}. 


above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





, Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eelumn, the Circu/ar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dariy Reviaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gr adually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whoe- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instancel 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 
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The School of the Spirit. 
A Home-Talk by J.H. N. 

As believers, we find ourselves in a 
school, in which the Spirit of Truth is 
master. We are getting an education, 
under the instruction of the Spirit of 
Truth emanating from Christ. In or- 
der to come into this school, it is neces- 
sary that we clear ourselves of the law. 
We cannot serve two masters, or go to 
school to two instructors. ‘The law-was 
our school-master to bring us to Christ ;’ 
but having brought us there, Christ him- 
self took charge of us. - 

While passing from the legal to the 
spiritual school, the first position we as- 
sume, is that. of Paul, ‘All things are 
lawful. We no longer refer to the law 
as our guide, but to Christ. That ina 
great measure is the purpose of our dis- 
cipline ; and in a sense, one of the great- 
est lessons we have learned, that ‘all 
things are lawful.’ We have passed from 
under the law, into the school of Christ. 

Bat Paul’s doctrine is something more 
than that ‘all things are lawful ; he 
adds, ‘ all things are not expedient.’ He 
repeats the idea twice afterwards, and 
with such specific variations as to furnish 
his own definition of what he means in 
the last part. Thus: ‘ All things are 
lawful, but all things edify not. ‘ All 
things are lawful, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any.’ So 
then he would say that what edifies not, 
or whatever brings us into bondage, is not 
expedient. 

Having then parted from our first in- 
structor, the law, and come under the 
instruction of the Spirit of Truth ; that 
which the new master has in view, and 
which we as good scholars, should have 
in view, is the learning of the second part 
of the lesson. We must not count it 
learned, when we have only affirmed in 
our hearts that all ‘ things are lawful.’— 
That is only the introductory, negative 
part—the operation by which we set 
aside the old master, and prepare our- 
selves for the new. To stop at this 
negative step, and not proceed to the 
positive relations and advantages of the 
transfer, would be a great miscalculation. 
That which is yet before us to learn is, 
what things are expedient—what edify 
us,—what things bring us into bondage, 
and what donot. This is a great depart- 
ment ; and the intent of all discipline 
and precept—of the ‘line upon line, here 
a little and there a little,’ that is offered 
to believers, is to teach them that part 
of the lesson. It is teaching them to 
distinguish between good and evil—be- 
tween the things that edify and those 
that do not. Now there is much that 
is severe and trying in Icarning this les- 
son under the direction of the Spirit of 
Truth—much of suffering and labor in 
the school of the Spirit ; and if there are 
those who pass out from under the law 
merely because they hate the labor and 
distress of the law school—those who are 
not seeking improvement, but selfish ease, 
they will find the school of the Spirit 
not very luxurious—not so much easier 
than the law school as they imagined. 


It is a nice operation to look through 
the particulars of life and see what 
things edify and what do not; and our 
master will not let us pass until] we have 
learned it. The Spirit of Truth is in its 
way willful, persevering, stubborn; it 
never gives up. Ifyou have put yourselves 
in its hands, it will hold on and suffer ycu 
to be tried and tormented, until you learn 
what is expedient and what is not. It 
will hold us till we have worked out all 
the problems that come up, and find out 
what is right and expedient for all our 
tastes and passions, It will hold on to 
us till we are brought into a position 
where we shall freely choose what is edi- 
fying to us, and refuse what is not. So 
the school of the Spirit is not a call to 
feather-bed ease at present, but rather 
a call to severe and chastening exercise 
of the passions and affections. 


But I wish to offer my voice and in- 
fluence to reconcile the school to the 
Spirit of Truth asa most desirable in- 
structor. Iam unwilling that any should 
have the idea that the Spirit of Truth is 
a hard master, austere, unreasonable, un- 
charitable, cruel. It is essential to the 
interests of the school that we should 
have a right appreciation of the character 
of the Spirit of Truth, and yield ourselves 
to it, with joy and ope, and not with 
fear. I propose to show, in two or three 
ways, how that the Spirit of Truth is a 
good master. 

In the first place, I believe, and shall 
use my influence to make others believe, 
that it is not an enemy of pleasure ; but 
on the contrary that it is the best, truest, 
and only friend of rea] pleasure. It is 
generally assumed to be the friend of our 
interior nature and to all the pleasures of 
the inner man. No one will deny that: 
but probably many have retained an idea 
from the churches that it is an enemy to 
the body, and opposed to the pleasures 
of the senses, Now the body isa great 
part of us. The senses are busy agents, 
constantly at work in us, and must affect 
the whole character. And if the Spirit 
of Truth is considered an enemy to the 
pleasures of the senses, then it will cer- 
tainly be unpopular with us. The inner 
man will have to gird himself for continu- 
al war; and the school will be constantly 
liable to be disturbed by mobs. The 
rowdies and outsiders of the physical man, 
will be constantly annoying the master. 

This is on the supposition that the 
Spirit of Truth is opposed to the interests 
of our bodies. But such an idea is the 
furthest possible from the truth. It 
is the selfish spirit that the world is full 
of, that is a deadly enemy to our bodies 
and the pleasure of the senses; Christ 
is their true friend. It is not necessary 
to follow out the details of all that Christ 
proposes in order to show that he is the 
friend of our bodies, It is sufficient that 
he offers to save the body FROM DEATH ; 
which no other system of religion or irre- 
ligion in the world ever offered or thought 
of. On the contrary they consigned it to 
death ; for they continually run into 
excesses, which naturally end in disease 





and death. On the other hand, Christ 





Gaon off the power of despair, and of- 
fers us the redemption of our various 
passions ; thus putting us in the way 
of obtaining the resurrection. 

Examine closely its operation. It pro- 
poses to deepen and perfect a} enjoyment. 
An incident will perhaps ifustrate this 
idea. When Mr. H. first came to the 
Association he evinced an excellent taste 
for music—a capability of fine playing on 
the violin. He could play a few tunes, 
by instinct, as it were, and amuse himself 
and others very well, and that was the 
whole of it. I said to him, If I were you 
I would stop playing for the mere sport 
of the matter. You evidently have pow- 
ers and talents undeveloped. It would 
be well for you to study the science of 
music ; and from a common violin player, 
grow into a true artist, able to fathom 
its hights and depths, and play anything. 
In a measure he followed that advice; 
with what results many of us know. Now 
I would ask if by this advice, I am not 
a true friend to his taste for music—to 
his sense of pleasure in that thing ? 
Which spirit is doing the best for him; 
the one that would be satisfied with his 
playiag a little, for amusement, or the one 
which would urge him toa thorough ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the art, 
and to make a deep and serious thing of 
it? The answer is not doubtful; and 
such is precisely the change that the 
Spirit of Truth comes to make in every 
pleasure that we have. He does not pro- 
pose to take the violin away, but instead 
of allowing us to amuse and abuse our- 
selves with it, is teaching us to go into 
the depths of it. He asks us to be tem- 
perate in the use and enjoyment of our 
present little external knowledge, but 
wants us to cultivate and develope our 
powers. I ask again, which spirit is the 
truest friend to the pleasures of the 
senses ? 

There is another idea that is calculated 
to deeply impress our minds with appreci- 
ation of the Spirit of Truth as our mas- 
ter ; and that is, that it is the intent and 
sure result of his labors, to keep us from 
being brought into bondage—to make us 
perfectly free, and make it easy for 
us to do right. We are all conscious of 
wishing to be free. We desire to be free 
from the necessity of going through a 
long calculation about our actions. We 
want to be free as birds. It is a distress 
tous when a thing is to be done or not 
done, to have to stop and study, to run 
about and hunt up our reason, and make 
it sit down and judge for us. The world 
may preach and argue forever, about rea- 
son; but a true nature wants to act at 
once—free, quick, and certain. Women 
especially, hate to be put to the trouble 
of laborious reasoning upon action. Men 
hate it bad enough, women worse, and 
children worst of all. Yet we must be- 
come little children. The Spirit of Truth 
proposes tomake us perfectly rational, and 
yet make us act like little children. This 
seems paradoxical ; but the statement is 
perfectly true, and can be explained. 
That which is working in our natures, 1s 
not merely abstract truth, but the spirit 
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of Truth—a living thing. Let that spir- 
it get possession of you, and it will pro- 
duce a true instinct in you. It will pro- 
duce a true instinct in your alimentive- 


ness, amativeness, aud every passion of|spirit of the universe upon his brow; 


your nature. Just as fast as that gains 
possession of you, it gains a power to ex- 


press itself, and your life becomes spon- | gent persons may possibly regard this as being 


taneous. As you become subject to it, 
your actions will be free and impulsive as 


a child’s, and yet you will be perfectly ra- | —Al/antic Monthly. 


tional, and perfectly in harmony with the 
living power that has possession of you. 


So we will not imagine that the Spirit | -~ 


of Truth is leading us into a dull process 
of reasoning, and compelling us to look 
at the pros and cons of subjects on every 


side. The churches lead us there. The 


of avoidance of every breath from heaven is really 


special beauty. We will not say, with Reade’s 
Australians, that th: only use of a house is to 
sleep in the lee of it ; but there is method in even 
that madness. As for rain, it is chiefly formida- 
ble indoors. Lord Bacon used to ride with un- 
covered head in a shower, and loved ‘to feel the 
> and we 
once*knew an enthusiastic hydropathie physician 
whe loved to expose himself in thunder-storms at 
midnight, without a shred of earthly clothing 
between himself and the atmosphere. Some pru- 


rather an extreme, while yet their own extreme 
the more extravagantly unreasonable of the two.” 
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More Cross-questioning. 





Some time since, Mr. Ballou of the Practical 


Spirit of Truth leads in another direction, 
It leads us where we shall find God, and 
be simple and unconscious as the birds. 
Experience shows that this has already 
been done in us to some extent, and it 


The Spirit of 


can be perfected in us. 


Truth will not make us wooden charac- 
ters—it will not make us so rational that 
there will be no snap to us. It is a spirit 


and true friend to our bodies, as well as 


our souls, and one that will lead us into | ¢i®er- Sule 
present seventeen questions, instead of satisfying 


him, or any other interested controversialist, 
would beget fifty more. 
both parties is to conclude that truth is accessible, 


perfect freedom. 

There is one step further. This school 
of the spirit is a good school in respect to 
social influences which it brings to bear |i 
upon us, The Spirit of Truth is not on- 
lya living, but a contagious thing. Loye, 
joy, peace—these are the fruits of the 
Spirit, and every one of these fruits is 
catching. Assure as the Spirit of Truth 
is in a man, that man becomes a center 
of contagion, and is throwing it out all 


great, but the Spirit of Truth is more |; 
contagious than the spirit of the devil. |i 
Joy and peace are more easily communi~- 
cated than jealousy and evil thinking. 
The devil is not almighty, but God is ; 


charnel for good on the other. 
that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it.’ 
speak often one to another, till heaven’s 
fire blazes up to the firmament. 


We may then let it be established in 


friend to pleasure—that it tends to make 
us the possessors of true freedom, and 
that it is continually availing itself of all 


prevail against evil. 
home to our hearts that the course before 
us in the school of the Spirit is easy and 
pleasant—a down-hill course, and one 


let hope expand, give free play to the 


plain way that is cast up for us, and it 
will grow easier and easier, and we shail 
go home with songs anc everlasting joy. 





new ones! 
bargained for. 
self-multiplying, repeating, revolving, Socratic 
then, that onght to be popular with us vena tiie 
since it can be demonstrated to be a sure | should convert Mr. Ballou to our position, and as- 
to beating him in argument, that is not necessary 


and may be better obtained by meditation, 
prayer, and recourse to the means already in our 
hands, than by stirring up the dust of debate. 


reasonable nature of some of his present ques- 
tions, we will refer to the first of them. 
mising, as vur position, that God and the devil 
are independent existences, he proceeds to reason 


a hi Th ‘ f evil i upon it as follows: 
aonne 7. € contagion of evil is naturally enemies to each other. . .. Whatever one 


assuming as an argumentative basis, that the two 
are diametrically opposile—totally unlike, (and 
this isa proper inference, ) he immediately goes off, 
on the other tack, and assumes the contrary of it, 
and the social spirit, if it is a source of| viz., that they quite resemble cach other: ‘Each 
temptation on the one hand, shall be a one’s own creatures love and worshiphim. Each 
‘Th ey one loves and takes care of his own creatures, &c. ;’ 
and from the summit of this evident absurdity 
he comes down upon us with the questions, ‘ Why 
then is not the devil as good to his own as Jeho- 
They that fear the Lord wil | vah is to his own? Why is it not juet as natu- 
ral and as right for the devil’s children to love 
and worship him ?....Why is not the devil just 
as truly Gop to his creation, as Jehovah is Gop 
to his?’ And thus, he concludes, that ‘ the appli- 
vur hearts, that the Spirit of Truth is & | cation of the term God to the devil, is fully au- 
thorized by the Circular’s theology.’ 
son why these things are not so, Mr. Ballou must 
see is contained in the proposition with which he 
sets out, viz., that the two beings are perfect op- 
the passions and tastes of our nature to | posites. 
We may take it |children, is proof, according to Mr. Ballou’s own 
premise, that the devil, (being his opposite,) 
hates and is hateful to all spirits around him.— 
To assume that the devil is good and worshipful 
to any body or thing, is not only unauthorized by 
that is perfectly satisfactory to us as in-|our doctrine, and forbidden by the previous idea 
telligent lovers of pleasure. We should that he is the opposite of God, but is begging the 
question at issue—asking us to concede that 
. 4 . | there is no devil. 
buoyancy of childhood, believe the best is questions depend on the inconsistency which we 
before us, that it is not a hard but a|have pointed out—c. w. n. 


not have another Pentecostal season when three 


Christian, noticing a statement in the Circular 
relating to the self-existence of the devil, made 
objection to our view, and asked two or three 
questions expressive of his difficulties, which we 
in our simplicity undertook briefly to answer.— 
He now returns upon us in the Practical Chris- 
tian of March 20th, not only with his first inter- 
rogatories in full edge, but with at least fifteen 
This is something more than we 
We give up at once before such a 


We are not fend of spending words for 
It is not necessary that we 


The probability is that a reply to his 


The better course for 


f we inquire for it in’ meekness and _ sincerity, 


Just to show friend Ballou, however, the un- 


Pre- 


‘Being opposites, they are 


What is good to the one, 
After thus 


oves, the other hates. 
s evil to the other, and vice versa.’ 


The rea- 


Because Gud loves and cherighes his 


Yet all the above noticed 





Pentecost and its Accompaniments, 
“T once heard Mr Beecher ask why we could 


Out-Door Life. 


«To a true lover of the open air, mght beneath 
We personally 


its curtain is as beautiful as day. 





have camped out under a vanety of auspices, be- 
fore a fire of pine logs in the forests of Maine, 
beside a blaze of faya-boughs on the steep side of | ¥ 
a foreign volcano, and beside no fire atall, (except |* 
a possible one of Sharp’s rifles,) in that domestic 


volcano, Kansas; and every such remembrance is you, friend spiritualist, are not ready to pt 


worth many nights of indoor slumber. We never 
found a week in the year, nor an hour ‘of day or |§ 





night, which had not, in the open air, its own! introduced into the church on that occasion, when 


dearest friends in the spirit world are proffering 
us their aid, and we do nut recognize it.’ ”—* W) 


thousand should be converted in one day? He 
had been very happy that day, and every heart 
was warm and aspiring, and my own heart prompt- 
ly and earnestly responded, ‘Simply because you, 
Mr. Beecher, do not lead us all to see that our 


n The Spiritual Age. 
And simply because you, Mr. Beccher, and 


uch a state of Communism as the Holy Spirit 


it is reported, ‘none said that aught of the things 
that he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common.’ 


LATEST NEWS. 





FOREIGN. 

Late arrivals from Europe bring little news of 
general interest. We have further accounts in 
the English papers, of the formation and charac- 
ter of the new British ministry, and of the speech 
of Lord Derby, in Parliament, on taking his place 
as Premier; but it does not appear that any 
special change is indicated in the line of policy to 
be pursued by the new administration. The 
misunderstanding that hac arisen between Eng- 
land and France in reference to French or other 
refugees harbored in England, is stated to have 
been settled t» the satisfaction of both nations. 
In various parts of France symptoms of in- 
surrectionary movements have appeared, and ar- 
rests have been made. A telegram frum Paris 
states that the appeal of Orsini and his accompli- 
ces to the Court of Cassation, had been rejected. 

CONGRESS. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Green of Missouri 
for the admission of Kansas into the Union under 
the Lecompton Constitution, passed the Senate on 
Tuesday the 23d ult., by a vote of 33 Yeas to 25 
Nays. Previous to the final vote, Mr. Crittenden 
of Kentucky, whose able speech in opposition to 
the Lecomptvn fraud has been znuch commended 
by the papers, moved a substitute for the bill, in 
substance, that the Constitution be submitted to 
the people of Kansas now, and if approved of, the 
President to admit Kansas by proclamation. If 
rejected, the people to call a Convention and frame 
a Constitution—special provisions being appointed 
to prevent frauds. Mr. Crittenden’s subsitute 
being put to a vote, was lost; Yeas 24 Nays 34. 
The original biil of Mr. Green, to admit Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution, with some a- 
mendments, was then put, and passed by the vote 
first above mentioned. The bill has now te go 
through the ordeal of the House of Represenatives. 
Whether it will pass that body, is a question yet 
to be decided. It is the purpose of the Anti-Le- 
compton party in the house, as now stated by the 
reporters at Washington, that whenever the Sen- 
ate’s bill shall be called up, they will move the 
adoption of the substitute offered by Mr. Critten- 
den in the Senate, and bring the question toa 
speedy vote. They entertain strong hopes of be- 
ing able to carry this substitute. Should they 
succeed in this, the Senate will doubtless disagree 
on the question of accepting it, and thus the Le- 
compton bill will be defeated.—A bill is now be- 
fore the Senate, and expected tu pass shortly, to 
increase the army by raising five regiments of 
volunteers. 

...-The regular troops in Kansas and on the 
Western frontier, it is expected will start for 
Utah between the 20th of April and the 10th of 
May, mustering in all about 2,000 effective men. 
The five regiments of volunteers proposed by the 
bill now before the Senate, will be accepted and 
organized whenever the bill is passed. 

----A bill that was introduced in the Senate, 
on the recommendation it seems of the President, 
for establishing a Territorial Government in Ari- 
zona, haz been re-considered by the Senate’s 
committee on Territories, and the proposed meas- 
ure defeated. Arizona is now attached to New 
Mexico, has a voice in the Legislation of that 
Territory, and enjoys judicial protection. 
..--The London Atheneum states that the 
project of a second Crystal Palace Exhibition of 
all nations, to take place in 1861, is on foot.— 
The proposals thus far considered contemplate a 
universal collection of the fine arts; but the 
Atheneum advocates an extension of this idea, so 
as to provide for an exhibition of Industrial Art. 

..--Judge E. G. Loring, the United States 

Commissioner at Boston, by whose action the 
fugitive s'ave Anthony Burns was a few years ago 
remanded back to slavery, has been removed 
from the office of judge by Gov. Banks, in accord- 
ance with the prayer of an address voted by both 
branches of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
.---A Springfield (Ill.) paper of the 20th 
March states, that the fields of wheat in that vi- 
cinity, sown last fall, now look beautiful; the 
wheat being well set and flourishing, and afford- 
ing a flattering prospect of good crops. 





...-The New Jersey Railroad, extending from 
Jersey City to New Brunswick, is spoken of by 
the New York Tribune as one of the most. re- 
markabie examples of freedom from accident, 
ever presented in railroad history. 
ny, says the Tribune, during iis existence of 


This compa 


passengers without injury to life or limb while in 
the cars. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, March 24.—The farmers begin to 
talk about plowing. A piece of ground is to be 
sown with early Peas within a few days; and 
ground for a new strawberry plantation is to be 
speedily prepared. Hurrah for spring,—with its 
sunny days and out-door employments, its indus- 
trial ‘ groups’ and ‘ bees,’ its amusements, parties, 
excursions, &c. One spring phenomenon we 
omitted to chronicle last week, namely, the mi- 
gration of pigeons. Small flocks were seen occa- 
sionally flying over us for several days ; but the 
grand ‘ pigeon muster’ took place last Sunday. It 
happened to be a very windy day, which prevent- 
ed our feathery travelers from flying high in the 
air, and numerous flocks were seen during the day 
passing very near us. The largest went by in 
the morning, and fairly darkened the sky ‘for a 
few moments. It passsed to the east, along the 
hills, and seemed to sweep the ground as it 
moved by. The strong wind, against which they 
were ‘ beating,’ evidently bothered them a good 
deal. Many of our members never saw so large 
a flock of pigeons before; and it was truly a 
grand display of bird-life-———Evening.—Mr. Mi1- 
LER’s turn to edify the meeting. He introduced 
for discussion the subject of labor, remarking 
that it seemed important, at the present time, 
when we aro preparing for spring business, that 
we should get a true spirit started in regard to 
labor, find out how to make labor an ordinance of 
worship, attracting the blessing of God, and at 
the same time make it successful. He read the 
article from the 3d Vol. of the Circular which 
presents the following 

BUSINESS PLATFORM. 

“Our Association is a school in which the 
Bible is the first classic. The Bible is a book in 
which the cross of Christ is the first and all- 
comprehending lesson. The object of our labor 
is to support that school, and also to improve our 
bodies and souls by the ordinance. If we pursue 
our bus:ness with this understanding of its object, 
we shall not be longing for ‘ pay and sundown,’ 
but for the grace of Christ, which is, in fact, our 
true reward—the wages of our service. 

“Three things appear as most essential to our 
success in trying to make labor an edifying ordi- 
nance : 

“1. That we strive for peace and fellowship 
one with another in all our proceedings. 

“ 2. That we seek to please Christ by giving 
place to the energy of his resurrection, and by 
putting away all laziness and shiftlessness, which 
are the opposites of his life. 

‘3. That we constantly assert and maintain the 
supremacy of spiritual interests over carnal, by 
punctual and thorough attention to our Bible ex- 
ercises, and to writing for the paper; not allow- 
ing business to crowd these ordinances.” 


Then followed a free conversation on the sub- 
ject. We hope to make our business more pleas- 
ant, harmonious and efficient the coming season, 
than ever before. It isa great problem—that. of 
organizing, harmonizing and spiritualizing labor 
in such an Association as this—but we are confi- 
dent that the wisdom of Christ will enable us_ to 
solve it. 

Thursday, 25, Evening.—Talk about the Re- 
vival in New York City, partly occasioned by the 
reading'of a letter in the Tribune, in which the 
writer criticises the Burton Theater movement. 
He says, ‘The sensation produced by such a 
place takes away from the sober real character 
which has been so marked in the other prayer- 
meetings. ‘the movement loses its solemn and 
almost awful character, and becomes a kind of 
clap-trap,’ &c. The tone of this letter was gen- 
erally iiked. Several took occasion to express 
their dissatisfaction with Mr. Beecher’s éourse 
at a late meeting in the Burton Theater, as re- 
ported in the Tribune. They thought his con- 
duct and language was calculated to attract 
attention to himself personally, but not. calculated 
to aid the spirit of prayer and repentance. But 
we will transcribe enough from the report to 
indicate the spirit in which Mr. B. conducted 
the meeting, in order that our readers may make 
their own commeuts: 

“Mr. B. held in his hand a bunch of, requests . 
Among those he read were the following : 
“Prayer is requested for 1 young man, the son 
of a clergyman, who has gone far astray in sin, be 
yond the reach of human helpers, that God would 
remember his covenant and appear for his salvation. 
A dying mother commended him to the care of her 
covenant God, and hoped in his mercy. 

“Mr. Beecher, after reading it, exclaimed: The 
son ofa clergyman! None the better for that! 
Couldn’t be any thing but aman and a bumble 
Christian, let hin be what he would. Though ] 
like clergs men. 

«A young man desires prayers for a friend who is 
« professor, but does not know whether he is saved 
or not.’ 
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New York don’t know whether they are saved or 
not. 

** A youth fourteen years old desires prayers-for 
himself. 

* Fourteen years old! A youth at that age ought 
to be so near Christ that he won’t need anybody's 
prayers to push him in, 

“As Mr. Beecher read the various requests, he 
made similar remarks upon each.” 

Then followed conversation about the relation 
which ministers sustain to the Revival now in 
progress. It was -egarded as an interesting fact, 
that the Revival has not thus far been indebted 
for its power and success to the agency of the 
clergy. The movergent commenced independently 
of them, and fora considerable time afterward, 
little was said of the clergy in connection with 
the revival ; and it is to be regretted that there 
are, at the present time, 50 many indications 
that the ministerfs are anxious to obtain control 
of it. If they succeed, it is to be feared that the 
revival will end in a ‘scramble for the spoils,’ or 
in other words, in a strife to sce which church or 
sect shall harvest the most converts. 

Friday, 26, Evening.—Conversation about the 
Revival continued. W—— commenced by saying 
he had wished the subject might be discussed 
with reference tv our position as a Community. 
How should we be affected by the revival? 
Should we desire the same degree of excitement 
on the subject of religion among ourselves that 
there is in New York city, or have we already 
something better? On the one hand, he said, we 
must rejoice in it as in some measure the work of 
God—as it is spreading his name, and gaining 
converts to his power ; but, at the same time, he 
thought we should not lose sight of the fact, that 
the principal work of this revival is to call per- 
sons into the school of Christ. It does not show 
them the whole truth; its chief office is to place 
them in a position to learn what truth there is in 
the nominal churches. Hence, an excitement of 
this kind is not to be so much desired by those 
who are already in the school of Christ, and have 
made considerable progress even beyond the 
churches. We need conversion—not that we may 
enter the school of Christ—but that we may go 
on unto perfection—a conversion to a higher 
standard than our present attainments. 

N.—We sustain a similar relation to the Revi- 
val that we did to the panic of last autumn. We 
were but little affected by the latter, and it is not 
probable that we shall be greatly affected by the 
former. The unrighteousness and covetousness of 
the financial world brought it under the necessity 
of suffering a severe panic in money matters—of 
failures and commercial disasters of all sorts. So, 
too, the covetousness and alienation of the world 
from God has subjected them to the necessity ofa 
great spiritual panic. So far as its tendency is to 
turn persons to spirituality aml truth, we will re- 


‘joice in itas something valuable—as something 


that will civilize the world around us, which is 
affecting us in ten thousand ways. Just so far as 
it makes the world better we should take an in- 
terest in the movernent—just as we would be 
interested in any thing which turns the world 
away from the credit system, toa truthful man- 
ner of transacting business. The revival is inter- 
esting to us because it tends to relieve us from 
the pressure of worldly influences, and because 
it renders the prospect of the kingdom of God 
more bright and promising I do not cure to say 
anything against the Revival, because it is, at the 
least, a less evil than the state which preceded it 
—namely a state of unbelief and of irreligion- 
Still I cannot regard everything that is going on 
as the work of the Spirit of God. I feel bound 
to keep my eyes open, and make distinctions be- 
tween God's works and man’s works. I see 
there is a combination of the divine and human 
and diabolical elements in the movement. The 
divine is plainly seen in one or two features of it, 
as, for instance, it is constantly asserted. that 
sectarianism is not recognized. The prayer meet- 
ings are gatherings to which are invited all who 
fear God, and all who wish.to know him. And 
so far as this is the case—so far as there isa free 
channel for the Spirit of God to teach men to 
pray—it is without doubt the work of God.— 
Again, I notice that the work originated among, 
and is mainly carried on by, the commun people, 
the churches and ministers having little to do 
with it ; and this looks good to me—has the seal 
af God upon it. I will not mention other things 
which indicate that the humar. and diabolical ele- 
ments are also busy in the movement. Here is 
the grand and conclusive test in regard to the 
general character of it: on the day of Pentecost, 
sifested its influence in the 
eclfishness and establishing 


the Huiy Ghost mo 
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Were together, and had all things common;’ and 
if the same Holy Ghost is now at work, and is 
really recognized as Commander-in chief, we shall 
see the same work now done in New York city. 
The Holy Ghost has not changed—it is the same 
in 1858 that it was on the day of Pentecost; and 
if allowed free play will prodtce similar results. 
Let the religious enthusiasm be what it may, we 
may rest assured that there are other spirits and 
base spirits at work, until we see selfishness abol- 
ished, and Pentecostal Communism commenced. 
My impression is, that in the midst of the Revival 
in New York—in the very heart of this enthu- 
siasm—-you will find selfishness rampant—find 
men clinging tu their money, and scheming to 
build up their fortunes in selfish ways—that 
there has been no essential change in this respect. 
If this is the case, What does the Revival really 
amount to? Great good may be accomplished 
by it, but let us still remember that the god of 
this world is not dethroned. 

G.— Persons of a Methodist cast of experience 
would probably regard the movement in New- 
York with a great deal of interest, and feel very 
much inclined to take part in it, thinking that 
they were thereby coming into more sympathy 
with the Spirit of God, than by assisting in such 
& movement as we have here. But the thing 
does not appear thus to.me. Though I have good 
feelings towards the revival, and recognize in it 
as good whatever leads men to spirituality and 
happiness, I cannot think it would be an ascend- 
ing movement for us to connect ourselves with it 
intimately. It seems to me that we are called 
to something better—that we are doing more 
for God and his cause in the world by practically 
carrying out the spirit of Communism, as exhib- 
ited on the day of Pentecost, than we could in 
any other way. 

Saturday, 27.—Arrival home of three retail 
silk peddlers, after a week's absence. They re- 
port good luck, notwithstanding the hard times, 
The Community propose to do more in this line 
of business the present season ‘han was done last 
season. A volunteer list has been formed of six 
or eight who hold themselves ready for ‘duty’ at 
any time ; or in case they cannot go when called 
upon, others are generally ready to make their 
places good. In the evening Dramatic Perform- 
ance. One play—‘ Speed the Plow’—occupied the 
whole evening. This we call the last play of the 
seasun. The enteriainment which this kind of 
amusement has afforded us the past winter, con- 
vinces us that Community life is the best friend 
of pleasure. The younger members especially 
have had considerable discipline from time. to 
time in the past on the subject of amusements ; 
and perhaps some have thought it was rather 
difficult to keep the eye single toward God and 
be happy at the same time; and soit is. But 
this course brings its reward. The persun who 
has learned that lesson is prepared to appreciate 
pleasure as the ungodly cannot. The conscious- 
ness that God is satisfied with us gives an inde- 
scribable zest to the pleasures as well as the lIa- 
bors of life. ‘Every rose has its thorn,’ is true 
of worldly pleasures ; but not of pleasures sanc- 
tified by the fear of God. The Community is a 
school of the Spirit; and we anticipate success 
and happiness in our amusements, as well as in 
other things, just in proportion as we learn to 
‘do all things in the name of Christ.’ Thanks 
be to God that he has placed us in such a school: 
and for all the discipline he deems necessary to 
our perfection. 

Sunday, 28, Evening.—Mr. H. proposed that 
the Community appoint one or two Labor Mar- 
shals, whose duties should be, to acquaint them- 
selves with the necessities of all departments of 
business—facilitate labor exchanges between the 
departments——see that all are supplied with labor 
--and have power to decide how much force shall 
be directed to any given point at any time, &c. 
Considerable was said by himself and others in 
favor of the plan; which was finally adopted; 
and Messrs. Hamitton and Kinsey were ap- 
pointed to this new office.——The following sen- 
tences we copy from the Wallingford Journal, 
read this evening :—— ‘ Friday, 26. In the eve- 
ning we had an interesting report from Mr. T——. 
As the subject of the revival was alluded to, some 
interesting conversation followed upon it. I will 
sketch the main points elicited, though I think it 
quite likely they will not be new to you, First, 
it was remarked that the revival appears to be 
nearly a universal one, affecting almost every 
town and village in the land alike, and not work- 
ing with special power in particular localities. 
Secondly, the prayer-meetings seem tw have su- 
perseded the labors of the evangelists or revival 








preachers of former times. Certainly a chanee 








for the better. And, thirdly, the secular press 
which has heretofore generally ignored all such 
movements, has been obliged to recognize this. 
Even the New York Herald is compelled to treat 


at Oneida was then spoken of, and an expression 
in regard to it called for. The idea of more fre- 
quent issues was fully sympathized with, but the 
project of asmaller sheet decidedly objected to. 
Conversation on the subject of unthankfulness, 
and general confessions, finished the meeting. 
Gardeners are commencing their operations. <A 
hot-bed is started to-day. Messrs. Bristot and 
Tuayer have been appointed a Committee on 
gardening. It is resolved to hold a business 
meeting once a week, for general consultation,’ &c. 

Tuesday, 30.—We are obliged to report that 
our orchestral company who went to Stockbridge 
the other evening brought home the measles for 
our comfort. Four of their number, after com- 
plaining ignorantly for several days of a headache 
and other most measerable feelings, at length 
simultaneously ‘broke out’ and confessed the in- 
fection. Two adults have been very sick, the 
others Jess so, the youngest least. We expect in 
a few days more a new series, as a!l in the Associ- 
ation who have not had this disease may now ex- 
pect an attack. It is to be hoped that the first 
sett have taken the brunt of it, and that they will 


tin’ announced, ‘‘A Game of Ball in the Cragin 
Meadow immediately after supper.” This was 


finely. All know thatit is one of best of out- 
door games; and it is preéminently a Communi- 
ty game ; as it takes a number to play it, and all 
can take a part in it—men and boys, women and 
girls. Our ‘fairer portion’ have not become very 
enthusiastic in this sport yet; but there is no 
reason why they should not; and we eapect 
they will the present season. 

Notes sy a Visiror.—Mr. G. W. Buneay, 


late issue of his paper, a good natured account of 
what he saw ona recent morning call at the 
Community. Only two points in it call for a re- 
mark from us. In the paragraph relating to his 
visit to the printing-office he says, ‘On the im- 
posing stone, we noticed some neatly printed 
programmes for a Dramatic Entertainment to 
come off that evening for the amusement of the 
members of the Association... ..We endeavored 
to fish up an invitation t» attend, but the sub- 
editor and our guide politely informed us that 
they had no room for spectators,’ Mr. Buncay 
would have been welcome to remain and witness 
our unpretending parlor theatricals, had he not 
signified that his business engagements called 
him away. It is strictly the case, however, 
as he was informed, that our assembly-room 
is quite too limited for the accommodation even 
of our own members. If we should be permitted 
some time to enlarge our habitation, it will bea 
pleasure to extend the opportunity of participa- 
tion in such entertainments as we may have, to 
our neighbors and others more freely than we 
can now. Of arrargements at the house, our 
visitor observes, ‘We were surprised to find 
several able bodied men employed at women’s 
work, in the house, when out-door labor would 
better comport with their physical structure and 
health.’ Two men only, give their service to the 
kitchen department, besides that which is occa- 
sionally received from persons disabled for more 
active duty, and from volunteers for a short time 
after meals in restoring the tables and dishes to 
order; the remainder is performed by women, 
If Mr. Bungay should ever be called upon to pre- 
pare food for two hundred persons three times a 
day, we apprehend that he would not find the of- 
fice a sinecure, or complain that the exercise was 
not sufficient to ‘ comport with his physical struct- 
ure and health.’ Besides, if he should call €n the 
summer, be would find that the wom:n help the 
men in the fields, quite ae much as the men he!p 
the women in the house. 


Encourage Children. 
B.—Good morning, Brother A.; how 
did you get so much interest in trees, 
flowers, curious buildings, fences &c. ? 





to particulars, Brother B; but I think 

it was partly a gift of God, and partly 

by cultivating that gift when young. 
B.—I think it a very desirable thing 


the beauties of nature, and to encourage 








them in every way to learn the art of 


communicate it in a relenting form.— The ‘ bulle- opium: tee 


the editor of the Central Independent gives, in a smiling at the rising ‘Sin. 
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construction ; raising trees, flowers, and 
the more necessary productions ; espec- 
ially our Conmunity children, who expect 
it respectfully. ...'The discussion about the paper | to become beautifiers of the earth. 








A,—Yes, it will give them an appre- 


ciation of the wisdom and power of God. 
for every thing in nature is formed with 
such skill and wisdom, that the more we 
look at them the more we admire their 
maker. 


B.—But what way would you point 


out, to give boys and girls a start on this 
pleasant road, 


A .—Perhaps I could do no better, than 


to give a brief sketch of my English boy- 
hood experience, which was the same 
as that of several in the neighborhood. 


Being surrounded by flowers of many 


kinds, and of rare beauty, both cultivated 
and wild, a taste to plant and experi- 
ment seemed to be a natural result ; so 
after having been granted a spot of ground 
in the garden with one of my sisters, 1] 


began to plant, and build fancy fences, 
Frequent visits were made 


and returned among the children, and 


the first {ball play’ of the season, and went off|any new plant or design received a good 
share of attention. 


Every garden within 
reach was examined and plants solicited, 


every curious building or fence carefully 


considered, to help our ‘aste and give new 
ideas. Then nature was sought in sim- 
pler forms ; morning parties would away 
to the woods, flowery groves and sunny 
banks, whjle the dew drops like diamonds 
encircled each leaf, and ailnature seemed 
The air 
balmy and filled with sweet odors, enliv- 
ened each juvenile heat. The steps 
grew quicker as the tempting flowers 
showed their bright eyes and sent forth 
their inviting perfume. Every tree and 
bush seemed full of sweet music, and a 
thousand interesting objects greeted us 
on every side, as we began to canvass 
the fair forms of the field and to gather 
sweet branches, or dig roots to our fancy. 
Every tree was greeted with a glance, 
every shrub with a shake, and every berry 
bush may expect another call. Then I 
may say a word in praise of the sweet song- 
sters that all through our rambles enter- 
tained us with theircharms. The night- 
ingale, not weary with serenading most of 
the night, would be still pouring out rich 
strains ot song, while the loud and cheer- 
ing notes of the blackbird and thrush 
sounded from glossy holly and fragrant 
hawthorn, to chime in with the soft war- 
blings of the goldfinch, linnet, chaffinch, 
bullfinch, robin, wren, and a host o% 
others less gay, but all interesting. As 
we stepped into the meadows, spangled 
with stones and gems of many colors, 
the hedges met our eyes with their snowy 
ornaments and fragrant garments, as if 
adorned to invite the soft breezes and 
share with the trees the dews of the 


morning. At our feet springs the merry 
sky-lark, seeming to shake bells from its 
feathers and soft whistles from its dainty 


beak. Up and up he goes, louder and 


louder he sings, until like a speck in the 
firmament ; his song is done and as a 
spent arrow he falls to the ground, varess- 
es his mate, and recruits for anothe: 
ascent, while others supply his place and 
fill the air with song. 
were full of sweet flowers and fragrant 
branches—our hearts light and gay, ane 
we would soon be home again to adorn 
the nursling’s cradle and add some new 
root or plant to our miniature garden. 


E’re long our laps 


B.—It is easy to see that your interest 


A.—It would take some time to go in-| and enjoyment in the things you have de- 
scribed, was increased by your beginning 
to cultivate and build; so | should vote 
for all children to be encouraged in the 
same way. 
, >| pleasant trees, delicious iruits, fragrant 
to help the young to cultivate a taste for| 4owerg and delightful surroundings. 


Then we may expect Eden’s 


A.—Yes, I think as we become rec- 


onciled to God, and cach other, it is 
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pleasing to him, for us to build and 
plant, that we may enjoy all the good 
things that are set before us by a loving 
Father.——c. E. , 





The Passage of the Red Sea. 

The following argument for the integrity of the 
Bible account of the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea in their exodus from Egypt, 
is from the North British Review. It is well 
known that Dr. Robinson in his “Biblical Re- 
searches,” attempts to explain that event as atten- 
ded mainly with natural, non-miraculous phe- 
nomena. The writer in the Review meets Dr. 
Robinson’s positions as follows : 

“ This narrative Dr. Robinson deals with in 
his first volume. He begins and ends his 
statement with the assertion of his belief in the 
miraculous nature of the event ; but his inter- 
mediate arguments and facts go to show that 
there was no real miracle in the matter. He 
brings Israel just to the northern extremity of 
the Sea, and then, by means of a strong east 
wind, and a low tide, and broad sand-banks, 
he takes them across dry-shod. If, however, 
they were at this point of the Gulf of Suez, 
there was no need even for wind, or ebb, or 
shoal ; for by turning half a mile or less to the 
north, they would have rounded the point at 
once upon dry land. But this is, after all, not 
the exact point to be settled. The difficulty 
lies much deeper. Dr. Robinson has not 
touched it. 

** Assuming that the facts as to the shallows 
are precisely as he states them, the question 
still troubles us, Did Moses mean this? If 
he did, he hascertainly not made use of lJan- 
guage either the most apt or the most natural 
to express his meaning. If the non-miracu- 
lous or the semi-miraculous hypothesis be true, 
then his language is unaccountably inaccurate. 
It is not ambiguous, it is not awkward, it is 
not dark: it is simply inaccurate. 

‘Dr. Robinson’s statements are not new. 
They are to be found in the German commen- 
tators of the last eentury. But: he was among 
the first that conjoined the non-miraculous ar- 
gument with the profession of full and unquali- 
fied reverence for Scripture. Maintaining 
both the veracity and the inspiration of the 
Bible, he has advanced statements which it 
will be difficult to reconcile with either. ,In 
such a case, the evil is the greater, because 
the writer is one fitted to speak with authority, 
and therefore likely to be listened ta by those 
who would suspect such reasonings were they 
found in Burckhardt, or Hennikeér, or, Lepsius. 
Though the American traveler has attempted, 
not a denial, but merely a dilution of the mira- 
cle, be is not on that aecount to, be let pass as 
if he had done something less ‘than German 
commentators had ventured on. He has not 
by any means goue so far as they have done ; 
but he has gone far enough to involve himself 
in the same consequences to which their irrev- 
erent and unguarded statements must, of neces- 
sity, conduct. His admission of the miracu- 
lous, to a certain extent, does not neutralize 
the tendency of the principle he advances; 
and his ‘dignified protest,’ as Lepsius has 
called it, against introducing too much of the 
miraculous into Scripture, is not fitted to win 
him the confidence of some, while it will bare- 
ly save him from the imputation of fanatical 
credulity from others. * 

**It is some years since Dr. Wilson called 
attention to Dr. Robinson’s views, as expoun- 
ded in the first edition of his work. In the 
second edition, recently published, we observe 
no modification or change ; so that now, after 
sixteen years, we have his last and ripest sen- 
timents. Not agreeing wholly with the route 
which Dr. W. assigng to the Teraclites, we still 
think his arguments as to the miraculous pas- 
sage unanswerable. Dr. Robinson takes no 
notice of them in his last edition ; and here, 
perhaps, there comes out one of his peculiari- 
ties. He does not like to be corrected, nor to 
change an opinion, particularly in deference to 


a modern, and especially an English traveler. |," 


The elaborate attention given by him to the 
old travelers, and modern German authors, is 
rather a contrast to the slender and sometimes 
disparaging notice taken of recent English 
works. _ His volumes are, for research, accu- 
racy, and fullness, beyond praise. They arc a 
most valuable treasure-house of Kastern travel 
and discovery. But all this is no reason why 
faults should not be noted, whether in reason- 
ings or in facts. The high reputation of the 
author makes it needful that his aberration 
should be distinctly pointed out. His logic 
sometimes grievously fails him ; a topographi- 
gal erotchet takes possession of him, and he 
writes, in one or two cases, more as the special 
pleader than the patient geographer. 

“* The geographical part of the argument 


“There are three theories, each supported by 
respectable names, which pretty well exhaust the 
subject. The first of these, put forward by 
Niebuhr, and supporied by Dr. Robinson, is that 
the passage of the Israelites was across the nar- 
row channel above the town of Suez, or across 
the narrowest part of the bay, immediately to the 
south and west of the town, where there are now 
shoals of considerable extent, perfectly dry at 
low water. Dr. Robinson prefers the latter; but 
in order to give some appearance of credibility to 
this theory, he is obliged to suppose that the 
Red Sea in those days was be: 9 deeper and 
broader in the vicinity of Suez than it now is— 
a hypothesis in support of which it would be 
difficult to bring forward either scriptural or geo- 
logical evidence. None of the conditions requi- 
site for the fulfillment of so great a miracle are 
to be found in the channel above the town. . The 
passage is eo narrow, even where he supposes 
their march to have been, that there could not 
have been space for both the host of Israel and 
the army of Egypt within low-water mark at the 
same time, unlessit were got,in the breadth of 
land dried up, instead of its length; the depth of 
water, judging from its present condition, was 
not sufficient to have drowned all that host; and, 
with the head of the sea only four miles distant, 
the horseman and chariots of -Egypt might, with 
the utmost ease, have sped around by the shore 
in time to interrupt the landing of the Israelites, 
without exposing themselves to any risk of dis- 
aster.’ 


The scriptural part of the argument is thus 
stated by Dr. Bonar: 


“ Tsrael’s passage of the sea has, by some, been 
considered a strictly natural event, with nothing 
more of the supernatural in it than might be 
ascribed to a providential concurrence of circum- 
stances. It is affirmed that the passage was 
made at or above Suez, that the tide was at ebb, 
that the ebb was a very low one, that the east 
wind made it lower, that the shoals were left dry, 
and that upon the dry ground thus produced by 
this fortunate concourse of physical phenomena, 
the two millions marched across into the penin- 
sular Desert. 

‘This, however, is hypothesis, not history. 
The above statements are assumptions, not de- 
ductions from the Mosaic narrative. However 
plausible, they are conjectural and gratuitous. 
Their object 1s to furnish such an explanation of 
the event as to render a miracle superfluous, or 
failing in that, to reduce it to its minimum of the 
supernatural. Assumptions such as the above 
amount to positive inventions of fact—inventions 
not at all suggested by the reccrd, and liable to 
peculiar suspicion as having been got up for a 
special purpose—inventions whose tendency is to 
impeach the historian’s truthfulness, and to im- 
pnte to him language, not merely exaggerated in 
the extreme, but incorrect and insincere, nay, 
stoidiously meant to mislead. “We take the narra- 
tive of Herodotus as we find it; we make no as- 
sumptions inconsistent with his strict veracity; 
we give him credit for telling us fairly what he 
saw and heard, in words not fitted to mislead or 
to leave us in doubt as to Ais own belief, and we 
are not warranted in treating Moses otherwise. 
That, by the acceptance of a literal interpretation 
of the narrative, we should be committed to the 
admission of the miraculous in the event, is no 
sufficient reason for resorting to such an exegesis 
or to such assumptions. 


“ Moses narrates the event ina way such as to 
make his readers suppose that he was relating a 
miracle, and not a providential concurrence of 
natural circumstances. If he meant no miracle, 
he misleads us entirely, both as to the event itself, 
and as ¢o his own belief of its supernatura) char- 
acter. His narrative ts fitted to deceive, and his 
descriptions are not merely overdrawn, but express 
the reverse of the actual fact, as when he speaks 
of the waters ‘standing up’ and forming ‘a wall’ 
on either side, whereas they must have sunk down 
and been much lower than usual, if Israel crossed 
at ebb tide on the shoals.” 

* Most assuredly Moses, and David, and Asaph 
and Isaiah beliered the cleaving of the Red Sea to 
be one of the greatest miracles ever wrought on 
earth. They had no idea of an ebb tide and 
shoals. Dr. Robinson and others may say that 
they were mistaken. If that position he taken 
up, then I understand the state of the question— 
and certainly, it is the only real question before 
us—nawely, whether the opinion of the sacred 
writers as to suck a matter of fact is to be depen- 
ded upon? It is impossible to explain away their 
langpage, or to evade it by pronouncing it the ex- 
aggeration of poetry or the licence of oriental fig- 


“Not that this is a question as to verbal inspi- 


ration. Iconfess that I do not see how we can 


‘have the thoughts of God if we have not his 


words; but this is not after all the question.— 
‘Grant that the words are not infallible—still they 
are words which were evidently meant lo express 
a@ miracle. Tie thought or opinion of the wri- 
ters in the above case was, that there had been a 
miracle. Attach what value you please to their 
words—still the meaning is as obvious as any 
meaning can be; and it is with the meaning not 
with the value or quality of the words, that our 
argument has to do. 

“The only answer to all this is, that the words 
are inaccurate and exaggerated. But what au- 
thority has any one to pronounce the language of 
another inaccurate ? ft a man is prepared to 
prove them inaccurate by personal observation, 
or by other history, or by their involving an im- 
possibility, let the evidence be stated in full. The 





inst Dr. Robinson’s view is thus put by Dr. 
tewart: . , 


advocates of the non-miraculous have not attempt- 
ed this line of proof. 


THE CIRCULAR. 














“Tn the absence, then, of evidence to the contra- 
ry, we must recognize the accuracy of the lan- 
guage employed in the statements cited above. 
The sacred writers believed in a miraculous di- 
vision of the Red Sca, and they have said so. Let 
Rationalism step in here, and show that Moses, 
and Joshua, and David, and Isaiah, and Paul, were 
wrong in their belief; for it is on this that the 
question really turns. And shat question involves 
in it, not the fallibility of men, but the untruth- 
fulness of God. For if God has spoken through 
them in any sense then He certainly meant us to 
understand that the passage of the Red Sea was 
altogether supernatural. He would not himself 
speak, nor allow his servants to speak, in a way 
that would convey a totally false impression of the 
facts. He would not, as the God of truth, have 
told us that the sea stood up on either side of Is- 
rael as a wall, if he wished us to understand that 
the ebb-tide had swept away every drop of water 
on the right hand and on the left.” 


** As, inregard to Goshen, the traveler in 
Lower Egypt is seeking a site for a history, so 
in respect to the passage over the Red Sea, it 
is the same. In seeking for Goshen, he takes 
the Biblical description as he finds it, and 
fixes on esh-Shurkiyeh, beeause it fulfills the 
conditions, both physical and geographical, 
which the history demands. So as to Israel’s 
route. He takes the history, and he seeks a 
site for it—a site which will fulfill, not evade 
the history. Such a site he ean not possibly 
find amid the pools, or ponds, or sand-banks, 
which the extreme point of -the sea presents to 
this day ; but some miles farther down, where 
the mountain-bluff, terminating a long rugged 
range, rises erect almost out of the waters, or 
leaves at least but some yards of beach, and 
where the supernatural stroke, that smote the 
waves in their blue depths, produced a wall 
of water op either side, through which the 
delivered myriads passed in safety. 

“The opposers of Dr. Robinson’s view ad- 
vance here a statement, which ought to have 
no inconsiderable weight. ‘They maintain that 
it is the accuracy of Scripture language that is 
involved in this question. Were it the inter- 
pretation of the words that was needed, her- 
meneutics might be called in to adjust the 
difficulty, and settle the controversy. But no 
doubt has been suggested as to the meaning of 
the Mosaic language, and so no rvom afforded 
for criticism to step in. Whatever may be 
said of the song which celebrates the deliver- 
ance, the narrative itself is singularly plain, 
and free from mystery or exaggeration. judg- 
ing of the narrative as it stands, without gloss, 
the most rigid critic would at once say that a 
miracle was meant: and that, if it had not 
been meant, very different language must have 
been employed—just such language as would 
be used in reference to the transit of an army 
over ariver, which a happy combivation of 
wind and drought had rendered fordable 

‘“‘ The case so standing, it is obvious that it 
is the accwracy of the language that is called in 
question. 

‘* All who regard the Bible as a record of 
Divine announcements, must feel that th’s im- 
peachment is of the most serious kind. The 
dispute shifts ; and, from being a question of 
interpretation, becomes one of veracity. It is 
not upon the historian’s style that the judg- 
ment is thus made to sit, but upon his person- 
al good faith He wants us to understand one 
thing, while he is secretly conscious that some- 
thing else—something far less remarkable—is 
the authentic history. 

“ This is at variance with the strict verity 
which we are entitled to count upon in simple 
narrative between man and man: much more 
is it at variance with the bigher and more un- 
impeachab!e verity which we expect in Divine 
annals—God’s narrative to man of his own 
proceedings—that is, in inspiration. It would 
not beseem Herodotus, much less Moses. It 
would be fiction not history. 

** Tt might not be pure fiction ; but it would 
be fiction upon a historical basis. VW would 
be a novel, ‘ founded upon fact.’ There are, 
no doubt, different degrees of fiction; but no 
degree of it is admissible in history, still less in 
historical inspiration or inspired history ; call 
it either. 

** Nor is this a point into which the question 
of figurative language finds its way. We are 
speaking of simple history; and in that any 
figure that may occur, is introduced solely to 
give greater accuracy to language which, with- 
out it, would have been too feeble and inex- 
pressive to be accurate. The difference be- 
tween the figure, and the history which is 
meant to be illustrated by it, is, in all such 
eases, quite perceptible. 

‘© We take the Mosaic narrative as we find it. 
There is obviously a mirazle contained in it, 
and a very stupendous one. We have neither 
the wish nor the right to displace it. And as 
to reducing it indefinitely, bringing it to a mere 
razor-edge, so that no one could say whether it 
were a miracle or not, we simply say, What is 





gained ?” 











———— —————— 


The Bessemer Iron Patent. 


It is only some few months since all Eu- 
rope was standing on tiptoe, in expectation ef a 
great and marvellous revolution in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, by a new and inge- 
nious process, to which it is only necessary to 
allude in passing as that patented by Mr. Pes. 
semer. It was something quite astounding to 
those who knew by what tedious and expensive 
means steel was produced from iron in the 
olden time, to be told that, by the new process, 
steel was the easier and cheaper production of 
the two. It was no less wonderful in the eyes 
of those who had considered iron as at least in 
the open air, an ihcombustfle, to be shown 
that it was in fact, a highly combustible mate- 
rial ; and that, if once heated by fire to a 
certain point, it might then, by strong air-cur- 
rents, be actually itself set on fire, and made 
to burn with a fierce incandescence. 

It is humiliating to think upon what small 
matters great ones often depend. ‘There 
appears to be no reasonable doubt that Mr. 
Bessemer would have realized all he promised 
to accomplish but for one slight circumstance, 
which it is our intention now to explain, and 
the difficulty connected with which has at Icast 
for the present, frustrated his expectations. 

The subject of iron-founding has been so 
completely popularized by the discussions of 
this patent in the public press, that it will only 
be necessary for us to recall attention to the 
fact, that iron-ore contains several foreign 
matters in intimate combination, and that upon 
their expulsion during the founding process 
depends the success of the ironmaster’s work. 
These foreign bodies are chiefly carbon, silicon, 
sulphur, and phosphorus. The old methore 
of roasting, casting, refining, puddling, and 
roliing were found to effect the object in view 
sufficiently for all practical purposes. In Mr. 
Bessemer’s process, all these substances, except 
phosphorus, are effectually expelled. It 
would seem that up to the present time this 
material has resisted all the efforts of Mr. Bes- 
semer. It defies the utmost heat of his fur- 
naces, and has no sufficient affinity for oxygen, 
or any other body brought in contact with it, 
to consent, for its sake, to let go its tenacious 
grasp of the iron. Now, phosphorus in iron 
is, as it appears, fatal to the useful qualities of 
the metal; it renders the iron brittle and un- 
serviceable ; and as no portion of it can be 
detected in the slag of the furnace, it would 
seem that so far as its expulsion is concerned, 
Mr. Bessemer has as yet altogether failed.— 
But it would surely not be at all philosophical 
to conclude that the question is finally set at 
rest, however serious the objection may be to 
which we have now called attention. It can 
hardly be too much to expect that in the re- 
sources of modern science some ingredient may 
yet be discovered, the results of which, in the 
instance before us, will be no less striking than 
those of soda, borax and potash, when used as 
fluxes in various industrial operations. We 
should not be surprised any day to hear that 
some such depurgative had been discovered, 
and that its admixture with the incandescent 
iron in the furnace was found to detach the 
phosphorus, and leave the iron in a perfectly 
pure state. We wish we could go further than 
suggest the existence of some such drug, or 
metal, or mineral, whatever it may be. We 
suspect that the man who could go further 
than this, and supply Mr. Bessemer with its 
local habitation and its name, would participate 
largely in a most lucrative as well as scicntifi- 
cally honorable discovery. 

We could ourselves easily indicate certain 
metallic combinations which, in dealing with 
phosphorus in its uncombined state, possess the 
power of neutralizing its caustic properties ; but 
this may be far indeed from indicating a power 
in such preparations todea] with that wonder- 
ful substance as it is found in nature, united 
with the crude oxide of iron. Indeed we take 
for granted that men of the highest mark in 
chemical science are just now eagerly devoting 
their attention to this interesting problem ; and 
as we have said, we look forward rather hope- 
fully than otherwise to the result. 


We are very far from participating in the 
triumph expressed by many at the partial, and 
in truth, temporary failure in the expectations 
raised in the public mind by Mr. Bessemer 
and his discoveries ; but it is still true that, up 
to the present time, the ‘ revolution’ has not 
come off The new aspirants for dominion in 
the realms of metallurgy—we mean, of course, 
air-blast and oxygen—have not as yet been 
able to wrest the sceptre from the hand of 
‘Old King Coal.’ His carbonaceous majesty 
is still ‘master of the situation ;’ how long he 
may continue so, we by no means venture to 
take on ourselves even to conjecture. —Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 

















Letters nor Ornerwiss AckNow.epcep. —J. J. 
Franks; C. B. Fletcher; 8. Blackman; H.W. 
Olmsted; H. B. French. 
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